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Inl809, 1 painted the portrait of Oliver 
Evans, for oor Gallery of distinguished 
men, deeming him sufficiently worthy, by 
his improvements in flour-mills. He was 
much devoted to experiments with steam- 
engines, and was noted for moving, by 
that power, a heavy lime-house, from the 
Centre Square to the river. He was 
thought to be crazy, because he predicted 
that railroads and steam-engines would not 
only make travelling easy and expeditious 
between New York and Philadelphia, but 
even from ' Boston to New Orleans. Yet I 
conld discover in him only one symptom 
of monomania. Having failed to meet an 
engagement he had made with me, he call- 
ed a few days after to apologize, informing 
me that he had been to Wilmington, and 
on returning found that he had forgotten 
his " thinking-board," which was nothing 
more than a plank, six feet long, two 
feet wide, and two inches thick, which 
it was his custom to place one end on the 
floor, the other elevated on a stool, and 
upon this to lie on his back, with his eyes 
shut, and ruminate on his inventions. In- 
stead of coming to my painting-room, there- 
fore, he had gone back forty miles to Wil- 
mington, on board of a slow-moving packet- 
boat, to recover his plank. If this was not 
insanity (and some philosophers say we are 
all insane), it was a curious instance of 
the force of habit. Fulton also was said 
to be insane in predicting steam naviga- 
tion; and he told me that the kind oppo- 
sition of his. friends had nearly made him 
so ; but my hand was clasped in his at the 
moment when the effective thought burst 
on his mind — as I have narrated in a paper 
published in the Annals of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society. This is another 
reminiscence of an artist, for Fulton was a 
very good portrait-painter. 

• Joshua Shaw, also, the landscape-painter, 
has been profitably distinguished by his im- 
provements in guns and oannon; but chiefly 
by his improvement of the swivel diamond 
for cutting glass; a small instrument of 
more value than all the large diamonds 
in the world. 

To artists it may be of some little interest 
to trace the progress of improvement from 
the long-continued, but now obsolete, little 
paint-bladders. In 1809, I made a set of 
thick glass' tubes to hold the paint, one end 
stopped with a perforated cork, and the 
coto forced out by a piston of wood. This 
was a clean and neat, but imperfect instru- 
ment. Mr. 0. B. King, of Washington, 
improved on this, by substituting tube3 of 
tin, with a cork piston; which we readily 
adopted. A sample being sent to London, 
Mr. Deville, of the Strand, still further im- 
proved by making them of brass lined with 
tin, and each with a top screwed on, and 
with a screw piston ; but it was reserved 
for the ingenuity of another American 
artist, Mr. Rand, to invent the present 
compressible tubes of pure tin, without 
seam, effectually preserving the colors, 
which are pressed out of a small nozzle, 
having' a screw cap to prevent leakage. 

The lovers of Art must lament that the 
opportunity was lost to America for pos- 
sessing the Gallery of the Cardinal Fesch, 
once offered to our government for seventy 
thousand dollars. This gallery was never 
seen so as to be fully^appreciated even in 
Borne. Visitors were shown through his 
palace, the walls of every room being 



covered with pictures ; one room was open- 
ed to show me, and it was filled with pic- 
tures, covering the floor and piled up to the 
ceiling. To account for the number and 
excellence of liis collection, it was said, 
that besides an occasional purchase, he 
obtained many that money could not buy — 
presented to him, in order to obtain his 
influence with the emperor, so as to favor 
the interests of noble families. When he 
took especial notice of a fine picture, the 
Cardinal soon after found it politely sent 
to him. When I visited his Gallery I 
found that it contained a great many An- 
drea del Sarto's; but, being in his dark 
style, I did not fully appreciate them, 
till the Cardinal's major-domo showed 
me a portfolio of beautiful crayon draw- 
ings made from them (probably subjected 
to a bright sunlight), executed by an 
amiable young man, who was introduced 
to me as & protege of the Cardinal. I so 
warmly admired a fine head by Rembrandt, 
a portrait of his mother, which cost six 
thousand dollars, the custodian proudly 
showed me a most excellent copy by this 
young artist.. The Cardinal was then in 
conclave for the election of a pope; and 
Charles Bonaparte had promised me, that 
on his release he would ask permission for 
me to copy some of his pictures. - After 
the election I met the graud-hephew, who 
told me there was no chance of success ; 
" because," said he, " a young man, his 
favorite protege, has been turned out of 
doors for copying, as a facsimile, Rem- 
brandt's mother, contrary to a general 
order never to copy an entire picture." I 
never heard that he relented, but hope he 
did. 

It is a well-known fact that those who 
stutter in talking can sing without that 
impediment; which is amusingly anecdoted 
by the parson's servant-boy entering his 
church, and, with great agitation, endea- 
voring to tell him something. "Sing it, 
you dog !" said the parson in the pulpit. 
On which the boy gave utterance, in ap- 
propriate musical notes — " The barn is a- 
fire ! the barn is a-fire !" 

Mr. Fox, the Philadelphia engraver, was 
an inveterate stutterer, and would have 
been rendered unsocial, but for his talent 
of singing. It is worthy of a passing 
notice in this connection, that the national 
song of " Hail, Columbia !" composed by 
Joseph Hopkinson, was first sung, and 
with great effect, by Mr. Fox, at the 
Chesnut Theatre, on the occasion of Pre- 
sident Adams and family being present. It 
was vociferously encored, and perhaps has 
never been better sung. 

Speaking of the theatre, reminds me of 
the first great visit of Indians to our Atlan- 
lic cities ; they were the Osages, from the 
Rocky Mountains, a selection of about a 
dozen warriors of the finest athletic pro- 
portions. They were induced to make an 
exhibition of their war-dances at the thea- 
tre. Desirous of profiting by so rare an 
anatomical exhibition, the stage-box, as 
nearest the scene of study, was filled by 
artists. The squaws, or wives, were seated 
at the back of the stage, which left an 
ample space for the warriors, undraped, 
except by a small modesty-piece. They 
were without paint or any savage decora- 
tions, and as they carelessly and with grace- 
ful ease walked about the stage, in front of 
an immense assemblage of ladies and gentle- 



men, and, according to Indian pride, mani- 
festing no surprise at such an unprecedent- 
ed display of light and costume, I was 
much struck with the elegance of their' 
manly proportions — each chief being above 
six feet high, realizing an aggregate of the 
most celebrated examples of Greek sculp- 
ture. I observed many beautiful articula- 
tions which I had imagined were licences 
taken by the old sculptors, especially the 
hip, the firm pectoral and uninflated abdo- 
minal muscles. I visited them at their 
hotel in Market Street, where the only 
surprise expressed by their venerable chief 
was that of wonder at the vast amount of 
provisions which poured into that street, 
in the great old-fashioned. Conesgogo 
wagons, which have now disappeared, to 
be replaced by what would have been to 
him a greater wonder still — locomotives 
and cars. 



EXTRACTS 

FROM THE 

DIABY OF Ali AKTIST. 

3Sa latfe ®upp»r. 

CHAPTER II. 

January 7th, 1841.— Don't feel at home, 
somehow, at the R. A. — We are on drill 
here ; and it is very different from the 
museum. Extraordinary weather: it is 
hard frost, the thermometer now 11° F. 

January 8th. — Academy dismally other 
than I anticipated. Students intent on 
material — asked by one of them, " how I 
got my outline so fine with charcoal!" 
Says, "it's very wonderful! he, for his 
part, prefers brushing it in, freely, with 
several lines, seeing the effect, and then 
breading out the wrong ones." This may 
be right,. but I shall not follow it. 

Worked this morning at the Germanicus : 
attitude real and thoughtful, but insipid 
execution of flesh — cold, like the School, 
which is intolerable ! Hot enough to-night, 
however, wedged in on both sides with 
students, and sitting under the gas ! , 

Shall I be able to work at this gentle art, 
opposed by such violences of fire, ice, and 
humanity? Where are my dreamings of 
June last on the sun-bright acropolis — the 
secret meaning of form — the principle to 
be got out of Heroes, Demi-gods, Fauns, 
Dryads, Oreads? Thought of them to- 
night in the old museum style — the first 
time since I have been at the R. A. — it 
was the gas blazing upon that statue, with 
the cymbals in his hands. The students' 
whistling, too, suppressed all at once, put 
me in mind of cicadae. That dark recess 
had a chapel of the nymphs in it— buzz, 
buzz — "Hyblaeis apibus!" — Tempe was 
coming — only my neighbor's drawing- 
board was under mine, and down I come 
with a snap ! Then a solid cold fog to go 
home in. (Note. — All things look larger 
in a fog, all things but lights: the gas- 
lamps look smaller, the lamp-posts higher.) 
Headache — to bed. Saturday, 9th. — Stand 
on Westminster Bridge, this morning, look- 
ing at the ice in the river. Many stagnant 
sheets in the centre, but channels on each 
side, where ice-fragments drive on, griding 
and whistling. Droll to see one of these 
— a great one (of the cold school) come np 
with a score of little ones after him, run 
his nose into, a fissure, and then turn 
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leisurely round, kicking little ones fore and 
aft — tbey seeming quite flustered, and he 

foing coolly on again. Very cold in the 
chool to-day — Students clamorous, some 
leaping over boxes, and reasonably — 'tis 
freezing work. " Germanicus" stood it: 
I couldn't, so left in the middle of morn- 
ing service, with a score of others; went 
to Pamphillon's, and commenced reading 
"Burns" by Dr. Crime. Burns worked 
in the frost, though 1 "'When winter 
muffles up his cloak, and binds the mire 
like a rock" — is from nature, on the spot ; 
but Burns could not have drawn in the 
School to-day for five hours. Poetry is 
more universal than painting beyond ques- 
tion: it wants no means and appliances as 
painting does — mere thought, speech even 
unnecessary: now, you can't paiut with 
your finger-ends, nor model with atmos- 
pheric air. I must go to Pamphillon's 
again — the coffee is drinkable, the books 
readable, and they play chess here. Worked 
at the "Faun" in the evening. This " Clap- 
ping Faun" is an extraordinary imagina- 
tion — nothing like Virgil's Bucolics, and 
more elvish, much, than Theocritus. Gait, 
who called for me this evening, designates 
it " dendroid to the ankles." It has an 
audacity of fancy about it, reminding one 
of Shakspeare's Fayes rather than of tem- 
perate antiquity : he is " barky" and 
"growy" all over, his hair clubmoss, his 
tail an Equisetum. When Gait said it was 
"dendroid to the, ankles," I thought he 
meant from head to foot, merely ; but the 
ankles are peculiar — the tendons run out 
like root-prongs. Gait is most graphic in 
his laying hold of things, but quite uncon- 
scious! 

January lOth. Sunday. — Walked this 
morning to Beckenham : there must have 
been a fall of snow last night, or early 
this morning. At Beckenham crossed' a 
green where a crow was picking a bone in 
the snow : was never so near a crow before. 
He raised his wings once or twice when I 
passed, as to say he could fly, but went on 
picking— the robins, too, are tame, almost 
getting under your feet. Is it the " cold 
penalty of Adam" begets a confidence in 
the brute that fellow-sufferers and sinners 
will not quarrel under suffering? The 
sportsman- knows it is otherwise. These 
Beckeuhamites must merely be a race of 
giants, that is, if they get over, and don't 
creep through the bars of their stiles, which 
are unscaleable barriers to all humanity 
under six feet.- Walked home in brilliant 
winter sunshine, thinking much of my 
position at the E. A. Whose fault that 
we don't agree better? Have I been liv- 
ing in Utopia all this while ? Has the R. 
A. considered all my demands, and rejected 
tbera? — does it prepensely leave afl that 
dust upon the statues, and considerately 
give us Roman things to copy? Then, are 
the Students wrong, or have I fatally mis- 
taken mycalling? They say, "you modelled 
at the museum, and you draw now — 
you've turned painter, then? No: painter 
and sculptor I You can't be both, you 
know." " Phidias was," I say ; and they 
laugh, as if Phidias were a table. It is 
time to think of these things. I am twenty, 
and have done nothing but design. 

January lZth. — Commenced (in oils) a 
portrait of my brother Bob, by lamplight. 
Advised by Boughton to use grey academy 
board to help the half-tints, and save 



time. Used no asphalfcum— raw umber in 
the shadows: like the head thus far — how 
will it look to-morrow by daylight ? Missed 
the R. A. to-night, because of my cold. 
Weather miserable,: rain, snow, and thaw. 

Januarg 14£A.- Gockerell's second lec- 
ture to-night — must hear them all I Archi- 
tecture — half poetry and half science. Dis- 
gusted with Bob's portrait: looks leaden 
by day. Must work at it to-morrow even- 
ing, and clear it up. Went on with " Cur- 
rie's Burns" to-day, at Pamphillon's. The 
Doctor disquieted at Burns's profaneness 
in assuming that " light which led astray" 
could be "light from Heaven." Is this 
not stumbling at a word ? Burns certainly 
means his genius by " the light" which led 
astray, because he misused it; but it was 
from Heaven nevertheless. " Tarn O'Shan- 
ter " is magical, and grand — could not have 
been written in English. "Loud, deep, 
aud lang the thunder bellowed ;" " long " 
would have been foolish, while "lang" 
shatters clamorously down the back of 
midnight. A good subject for painting \- — 
Burns out on the moors, in rain and thun- 
der, composing " Scots wha hae ;" one 
foot feeling forward in the dark, aipon a 
stone, weight of the body upon the back 
leg, lightning upon his face — arms dropped 
down. [The reader will see in the sequel 
what became of this idea. — 3. T.] 

January 15th. — "The dead grey board 
that led astray was light from Boughton." 
Bob worCt clear up. Shall use no more 
grey boards, and mix no more flesh-tints 
on the palette. 

January 23<& — Concerts at Drnry Lane. 
"Huguenots." Wonderful 1 Shut my eyes, 
and enjoyed it. Sketched a Scotchman 
standing up in the boxes, listening — useful 
for " Burns." " Locke's music to Macbeth" 
almost worthy of the play. Music higher 
than Painting. Toothache coming home 
in the wind. / 

January 262A. — Finished " Germanicus' 
to-day — approved of by the Keeper : so I 
thought it a good time to ask him if this 
drawing would pass me into the "Life 
Academy :" I was about to ask him if he 
would put his signature to it for that pur- 
pose. " Quite good enough," he said; hut 
advised me in the most endearing terms to 
stay in the Antique a year longer. He is 
kind — parental, and I must comply. In 
fault of anything Greek coming, I can go to 
the Museum. He was pleased, no doubt, 
to see me at my post when half the school 
had loyally deserted him to see the Queen 
open Parliament. I snspect I should have 
gone but for the mud. 

February 5th. Friday. — Begin another 
view of the "Clapping Faun" from, be- 
hind: do little, because of an argument 
about it. Elphick says it is ugly ; Stebbel 
says ditto : I deny. " Is it like the Apollo, 
or the Antinous, or the Mercury?" No, I 
grant. " Then it is ugly, because these 
are beautiful." What follows is, I think, 
worth noting. I give up on condition that 
they answer a question, viz : " Is the Mer 
cury like the Apollo ?" What do these 
fellows answer, now! "No: the Mercury 
and the Apollo are not alike-rr-excepting 
that both are beautiful." " Very well," I 
answer ; "the Clapping Faun and the An- 
tinous are not alike, excepting that both are 
beautiful." They argue for an hour, with- 
out bringing a jot more evidence, and 
think they have. proved something. "No, 



but," and "yes, but," and they won't let 
me give up (although I want .to), and eclipse 
me with their shadows, and gaggle.— 
.Eclipse! I shall sit up and see it: the 
moon looks somewhat cloudy, though. It 
begins at twelve to-night: time enough 
when it comes. I shall write meanwhile. 

There I written to Gait to hear what 
day next week he can meet, me at Tnn- 
bridge Wells. Must spend next week there. 
Met to-day, by curious accident, little, fat 

A , the lawyer, whom I had not .seen . 

for ever so long : collared me at Charing 
Cross. " Ha*! my young artist, in the 
Academy, eh ? going to school again — it's 
'florentem cytisum seqnitur lasciva ca- 
pella?'" "Yes," I said, "and I'm doing 
the portrait of one of the Faunus' family." 
"Faunus' family? — excellent! And what 
do you think of me, now, for a Faunns? 
Would you like to do mine? — paint mine? 
No, you're a statuai^— a sculptor — what is 
it?" "Paint, too," I said. "Both— gad, 
you are! I'm a lawyer — not rich: give 
you a ten-pmi? note, though— pay for jour- 
ney, aud .'ultramarine!' No, paint won't 
do — too red/ look at my nose-^Bass's pale 
ale, is it? You shall make a bas-relief, of 
me! Come to the Wells next Monday.? 
and say 'done.'" 

There's the shadow, on the moon, now, 
and it's nearly one o'clock. Why does it 
look so near? Where will the shadow 
rest when it gets off the moon ? — " end in a 
point at the apex of the sun's cone, whereof 
the earth is a diameter," say the astro- 
nomers: "notaZZnfqt," say the artists: "a 
mezzo-shadow, will go into infinite space." 

Sunday, Feb. 7th. — Poor CamberweU. 
Charch !— Just left it burning : streets very 
dangerous with ice ; but I must to bed. 
There's Tunbridge Welis ,to-morrow. . 



Feb.. 8th.— Tunbiidge Wells. 
Commence medallion portrait of A — — . 
Ground previously laid to save time. Got 
it in rough, but like: worked by lamp- 
light. All sandstone and fir-trees, and 
bramble : beggars prohibited the place. 
A ■ threatens " cut, and no compro- 
mise," if I talk about hotel here. Here I 
am, and here I must stay the week, or the 
month — till the basso is finished. Gait, 
who comes on Saturday, must stay here, 
too: so be it. I've written to him. 

Tuesday, 9th— Second sitting. Mrs. A. 
says the likeness is perfect, and advises me to 
finish the hair, and have it cast. Another 

sitting this evening. Mrs. A says it is 

" not any better !" Shall I be nervous ? — 
No. I must work at the solid form when 
the features are amort, thoroughly get at 
the ichhography of the face, and not mind . 
the expression just yet. Day fine. ajid 
frosty. Got out on the Common between 
sittings ; saw the Toad Rock, whereon was 
a Flunkey, who told me it was a " petrified 
toad of a distinct species." As he spoke he 
stooped down, and cut the outline of his 
boot upon its back. Never was toad so 
impressible! I think there are five hun- 
dred of these vestigia hominis upon him. 

Wednesday, Feb. 10th. — Don't care what 
they say or think : portrait going on rea- 
sonably well : two sittings again to-day. 
Went to the " High Rocks." A copse at 
the top of them, intersected with chasms 
and narrow defiles, precipitous and bridged. 
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over : the " Bell Rock," singularly musical 
whea struck. Got out on a common, 
where I sketched something wild enough 
for the background of " Burns " — that is if 
I can't go to Scotland for it, which seems 
unlikely. " Tall . people " here to-night — 
by invitation, I think. Christie (a con- 
noisseur) and the Misses Christie. 1 pitted 
against the male Christie to talk Art with. 
He, obviously thinking it necessary that a 
gentleman should know something about 
Art, talks of the "pearliness" of Correggio, 
the "juiciness" of Veronese, &c. Extin- 
guished me with his Roman experience. 
In sculpture I recover myself; and make 
valiant stand for Flaxman against Caao?a, 
whom he sets np as prince of the moderns. 
Take him down on Greek sculpture (where 
he knows nothing; overwhelm him with 
anatomical demonstration of its accuracy ; 
then pluy chess with him, and beat him. 
On. the whole, perhaps, wrong; have not 
made a favorable impression on the male 
ChrUtie, though the ladies were immensely 
affable: no invitation to Mount Ephraim. 
Note — (An artist should be a diplomatist). 

Friday, Feb. \1th. — Done the trick! 
Likeness acknowledged "excellent," "strik- 
ing," &c. Shall finish the hair to-morrow, 
at one sitting. Must take it up to Town 
for the casting, having failed hitherto in 
every attempt to mix plasber; shall not 
jeopardize the work by this hazard, there- 
fore, bat trust to Dunbar, the infallible. 

Saturday, Feb. \Zth. — Gait arrived to- 
day ; present whilst I did the hair, and be- 
haved well! Gait admirable orator; secures 
attention by the promulgation of his od- 
dities, and then talks reason. For instance: 

Mrs. A "quite sure that every one 

sees the likeness ;" at which Gait shakes 
his head, and says " No." Accordingly, 
Mr. Gait's pardon is begged by the lady, 
" and did she understand that he was of a 
different opinion?" "Unquestionably," says 
Gait, with the most polite gravity — " un- 
questionably." (A new expression reveals 
itself in A -'a mouth, which almost 
tempts me to leave the hair.) Now where's 
the wonder that this Gait is in such de- 
mand? Tou pay five shillings at the box- 
door to have your eyes loosened with, 
laughing, or opened a sixteenth of an inch 
wider than .you can do it yourself, by the 
force of some new wonder or terror ; and 
yet you know that this bridge -will be 
blown up, and that bridge wonH fall, though 
it shake ever so: Gait puts out no pro- 
gramme; makes a room full of ladies and 
gentlemen (equal to two private boxes), 
wonder, and hope, and gasp alternately, 
then indemnifies them with as much peace 
of mind as they started with, much relax- 
ation of eye, and a happy relief about the 
cheeks ; Gait is called for of course. "Why, 
A ' , who had been panting during the 
delivery of a speech I must endeavor to 
write down, gave a clap with his jaws like 
a frog that -gulps at a spider. " Oh! I 
thought I was not like myself! but I am, 
that's satisfactory !" For, Gait, called upon 
to explain his inscrutable, awe-inspiring 
" No," in the first place apologizes for the 
personalities he must be guilty of : "Mr. 
A ' conld tell them;" and Mrs. A— — 
and the daughters look at the old gentle- 
man, who wakes up at the word, and Gait 
looks at the daughters, who blush; so that 
the room is wide awake. " Mr. A can 
tell them the danger of personal allusions 



in the presence of witnesses. Well, he 
most call attention to the persons of his 

friend, and himself, and ask Mrs. A if 

she thinks there is any danger of their 
being mistaken the one for the other? 
This was out of the question : his hair 
"was light," mine "was dark; the eyes 

were different; the complexion, too " 

"Might he be so rude as to interrupt Mrs. 
A — at this point of her comparison, 
since she had just then furnished him with 
the means of explaining himself?" This 
stroke was admirably struck, since it 
was no interruption, for the lady began to 
hesitate ; she had arrived at the awkward 
necessity of minulely analyzingourfeatures. 

" Exactly," he continues, " Mrs. A 

would go on to discriminate differences in 
form and feature to a hairs brea.dth. while 
perhaps a majority of persons with eyes 
less, intelligent than those present might 
stop at the mere fbcts of the hair, eyes, and 
complexion: was this admitted? then lie 
must contend for the probability that a 

majority of Mr. A 's acquaintance would 

not recognize the likeness— if it existed — " 
(panic again). "It was indisputable that 
the color of hair, eyes, and complexion 
could not be adequately signified in sculp- 
ture ; and, therefore, to those of Mr. A '3 

acquaintance who had observed no deeper 
than these, sculpture could afford no iden- 
tifiable peculiarities amounting to a like- 
ness : so — but, further than so — he was 
grieved to say a class — a large class— of 
observers, did not go so far: he had been 

met— would Mrs.. A credit it? — met 

and spoken to — only last June it happened 
— with all the obvious disparity in hair, 
eyes, and complexion — met, and spoken to 
for his friend Phidias there, who was 

certainly doing Mr. A 's hair very 

nicely." And when my moustache was 
adduced as too distinctive a characteristic to 
admit of such a confusion, he, Gait, quietly 
put his finger to his lip, and said, — : "Last 
June he did not wear it. Therefore I con- 
clude," he added, " that there is a third 
class of observers, or rather non-observers, 
who recognize us only by our gait, dress, 
and figure, wherein I and ray friend may 
certainly be confounded: so that when we 
add this class to the former class of observers 
there is left a large majority of a gentle- 
man's acquaintance, and consequently of 
Mr. A — -'s, who will not recognize his like- 
ness — even supposing it to exist ; and I con- 
fess, for my own part, when I first saw it 
(renewed panic),- 1 had no idea whom it 
was meant for" — (I thought A would 

up, now, and not let me finish the hair, 
he panted so, till Gait continued) — " thongh 
at that time, it might as well be observed, 
I was waiting in this room, and had not 
then had the pleasure of seeing the hospi- 
table original " (manifestations of relief 
mixed with anxiety, as he went on). "And 
though, if you ask me, I should say this 
likeness is admirable, it is to yourselves I 
would apply for a truer estimate of its mer- 

for, depend upon it, there is no greater 
piece of injustice done the artist than this 
calling in a stranger, who understands art, 
to judge his performance; injustice like- 
wise to his employer. The stranger may 
know the artist, and lean to him, or wish 
to flatter the sitter, and affirm that the 
artist has not done him justice (a remark 
which is so common that we ought to be a 
great Niobe family); or even let him be 



sincere (and we are not always sincere with 
a compliment within reach), and let him 
know ever so much about art, still he is not 
as qualified to judge on this point as the 
family of the sitter are (who have known 
him all their lives). Besides, connoisseurs, 
whilst continually lamenting the poverty 
of art in England, are continually exacting 
submisson to 'old laws,' that tie the artist 
down to the insipidity of a copyist, and 
which ought to be as obsolete as hanging 

for forgery, with submission to Mr. A 

on that subject. These connoisseurs would 

Strip Mr. A of a well-cut English coat, 

and stand him up in a Roman Toga!" 

"No!" says Mrs. A . "Yes — on my 

honor ! — and the young ladies would have 
half-moons on their foreheads to betoken 
certain deer-stalking propensities of the god- 
dess Diana, whose accomplishments (as a 
man of the nineteenth century) I am rather 
afraid of" — (laughter and wringing of fin- 
gers) — " And you, Mrs. A , they would 

put two or three towers on your head to 
indicate you the parent of Gods and God- 
desses, because Phorinio so represented the 
wife of Constantime." This speech of 
Gait's put much animation in the old gen- 
tleman, and enabled me to improve still 
further the face, as well as to finish the 
hair comfortably. A capital antidote to 
Christie's connoissenrship^noreover. Had 
a glorious'walk with Gait: he enchanted 
with the place, and a specimen of Hymen- 
ophyllum he has found. Talk to him about 

his lecture this morning to the A 's— 

ask t heboid boy where he read up for it. 
He doesn't know, nor care who Phormio 
wa?, nor whether he was a sculptor, or not, 
but says it is a likely name for one in that 
time and place — <srede ! Evening hilarious ; 
Gait in grand spirits — old gentleman de- 
tonating with fun; Christie, dropping art, 
was decent: hut Gait satisfied him on that 
head immediately after dinner, when the 
portrait was shown off. In the first place 
he insists that the ladies have the first sight, 
and up they go, and we find them in rap- 
tures: this was a cramp upon Christie. I 
take him privately aside to give me his 
opinion as a friend, and for my benefit-— 
taking care that every one in the room 
shall hear me. He criticises aloud then, for 
all our benefits, assuring me that " however 
beautiful the work, and however good the 
likeness," it could never be a "high art 
portrait " with that coat and cravat." " The 
very thing I told him this morning," shouts 
Gait in a sonorous whisper, and there was 
a general laugh, Christie thought at my 
expense. * , * * * * * 
What have I gained by this portrait be- 
yond tenjruineas? Self-reliance, in the first 
place ; secondly, the bint, where the cheek 

is full, as in A 's case, to keep the ala of 

the hose in as low relief as possible, so as 
to reduce to a minimum the obtrusive 
light which settles there, and is unduly 
exalted by the shade on the turning of the 
cheek. ****** j -wonder if 
my vacated place at the R. A. is still un- 
occupied? I wish to finish the "Ugly" 
* * * jy; v mother has been praying 
every night this week for my success in 
this portrait business— -and I never address 
Heaven on that subject. ***** 
Gait is certainly in love with Laura A . 

[Although by a rigid excerption of 'the truly artistic 
part of the Diary, an. abridged work or art might re- 
mit, the artistic matter would be ill-explained and 
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worse-connected; neither (in the editor's opinion) of 

much interest to man or artist. We would more will- 
ingly, indeed, defalcate the Diary of ' Palette-layings,' 
and ' meguilp receipts ' than of certain human troubles 
and accusations of the spirit towards the 'world out- 
side ;' first, because no artist will learn much by recipes, 
and next, because we print this not so much for him as 
for his brothers (on the other side of a very high and 
thick wall) — men, who are accused of insensibility to 
art, and o( maltreating genius, or of neglecting it — men, 
who join the rescue so heartily (when wny cry reachet 
yUtn) that alms giving, as well as asking, is to be 
abolished.] 

J. T. 



WANDERINGS IN THE SOT/THWEST. 

SECOND SEBIE3. ; """ 

HO. 4. 

J£On the morning of the 27th of October, 
an unusual stir amongst the camp dogs 
announced the arrival of a stranger at the 
Post, and in a few moments a tall hunter 
rode up, dressed in buck-skin breeches and 
frock-coat. His name was Clowd; he was 
guide to Major R., and he announced the arri- 
val of the long-expected company of mount- 
ed Rifles', commanded by that officer; they 
were returning from a long search for In- 
dians, with but trifling success, and I puj£ 
posed to avail myself of this opportunity 
to return to San Antonio. Soon after, a 
squadron of horsemen appeared over a low* 
Mil, where the winding of the EI Paso 
road loses itself t* our view; a long train 
of wagons followed, their white covers 
shining in the sun, and successively disap- 
pearing in the ravines. Their first camp- 
ing-ground was to be seventeen miles dis- 
tant, and I had . no opportunity to reach 
the team with my baggage, unless a team 
was sent expressly to overtake them. Sev- 
eral hours passed before I could get it in 
readiness, and an escort of six men was 
sent -with me; for all of which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Captain Car- 
penter, by which he added another to the 
many claims he has to my grateful remem- 
brance. A hurried farewell to my late 
companions, and to my fast friends, Cola 
and. Quail, and I was bounding over the 
rocky ground, away from scenes that I 
shall never see again, though every feature 
of them is indelibly stamped upon my re- 
collection. We had a distant view of the 
theatre of our late conflict with the Apaches, 
passed up through the canons, and out 
again upon the table-lands, and among the 
dog-towns, at a rapid rate, but could, not 
overtake the Rifles, until they had nearly 
reached their camp. I found Major R. an 
invalid, carried in an ambulance, and he 
tendered me his horse to ride. 

The Major and Assistant-Surgeon Smith 
were the only commissioned officers in the 
command, and I was provided for in the 
Doctor's tent. "Whisky seems to be re- 
garded as an essential in the stores of a 
campaigner ; and the Captaiu, some days 
before my departure from Camp Lancaster, 
had placed a bottle of choice quality in 
mine, which I produced and presented to 
the mess, with a high encomium upon its 
quality. The Major prepared from it, 
with elaborate skill, a choice toddy ; and, 
upon tasting it, declared that he did not 
appreciate ttfe quality of- the liquor. I 
took up the bottle, it looked paler than it 
onght; I tasted it, and the truth flashed 
upon me, that my servant at the Post had 
taken advantage of my delay in getting off, 
and substituted water for the greater part 
of my .whisky. "I beg your pardon, 



Major; but I believe some one has sub- 
stituted water in the bottle." " Yes," 
said he, gruffly, tasting it again, "and 
d — n bad water, too /" 

Before daylight the next morning, the 
bugles sounded the reveille, and the camp 
was soon all astir. A hundred and fifty 
mules were to harnessed, and fifty horses 
to be groomed and fed, while fires were 
lighted in all directions, preparatory to 
breakfast: a fatigue-party strike the tents, 
and stow the wagons and the teamsters be- 
gin the day's work of beating and damning 
the mules. Breakfast over, the call of 
" boots and saddles" increases the commo- 
tion, and all are soon in readiness to start, 
when the bugles "sound to horse," and 
before its last note is ended every man is 
mounted, and another day's march begins. 
The Major leads off in his ambulance, fol- 
lowed by his boy, like a dark shadow that 
he is, on a pony, his legs being too short 
to reach the stirrups, his feet rest in the 
straps. Next ride the Surgeon and the 
" Wanderer," smoking remarkably long 
pipes; then comes a wagon with camp 
equipage and baggage of the officers, be- 
hind it hangs a hen-coop, whose inmates 
are expected to lay eggs at every favorable 
opportunity, in default of which they are 
liable to get into a stew. Next come the 
company of riflemen, under the immediate 
command of the First Sergeant, and pre- 
ceded by two men with bugles slang at 
their backs. The mornings are foggy, for 
it is late in October, and the nights are 
cool. About nine o'clock the sun breaks 
out; overcoats are laid across the saddles, 
and still it grows hotter. We become thirsty, 
and drink from a canteen that bangs at the 
horn of the saddle; the water is warm, 
and how could we "take it cool." Ye 
gods! what a thing it is to be a soldier, 
and wear a little cap with not enoogh of, 
front to protect the nose from blistering ; 
to be a soldier and serve one's country 
brown. But the wagons string so far be- 
hind, that I had almost forgotten them, 
and the rear-guard I never saw on the 
march. Arrived at Howard's springs, a 
halt is made of a couple of hours, in order 
to afford an opportunity for the animals to 
get water, for we camp that night where 
there is none. Hastily unsaddling and 
turning my horse loose, I hurry down to 
the water to get a good draught at a 
small spring, that fn my way np I bad 
cleaned out and walled up, for those that 
might come after me ; but, to my surprise, 
it was tilled up with/water-plants and in- 
sects that feed upon them, so I put my 
face down at the edge of the pond where 
there was a space clear from weeds, and 
drank my fill with the rest. There were 
no ducks in the pond, so I took my gun 
and strolled up the ravine, where I had 
killed turkeys a few months before; but 
the leaves were fallen from the willows, 
the buck-eye bushes and the grape-vines, 
and the turkeys had grown older and 
wiser. Here was the first opportunity that 
I had had to realize that autumn is here 
also, as well as in the far regions of the 
north — a desolating season, and even when 
there is no killing frost, there too " leaves 
have their time to fall, and flowers to 
wither." A large " prairie snake" lay coil- 
ed np in my path, with its head resting 
close by a marmot's" hole, apparently wait- 
ing for him to make his exit, and seemed 



not at all disposed to leave on my account. 
From my earliest recollections I have re- 
garded it a virtue to kill a snake, and my 
aversion to that class of animals lias in no 
wise diminished since I have learned to call 
them by their more respectable cognomen 
of Ophidian reptiles— are they not still 
serpents, and am I not of the. seed of the 
woman? My gun was loaded with small 
shot in one barrel,, and buck-shot in the " 
other; but T was unwilling to make a 
noise by firing it. I thought I could crosh ' 
his head with the breech of the gun, but t 
was mistaken. I held him with it, how- 
ever, until I could place' my foot upon his 
neck, and draw out the ramrod ; while his 
majesty took a turn around my leg, I en- 
deavored to screw the worraer of the 
rod into his head, but the skull was too 
thick, and I grew desperate ; notwithstand- 
ing my whole weight was upon him, he 
was slipping out from under my foot, and, 
so to decide the matter, I placed the muzzle 
of the gun to his head and fired. This was 
the largest snake I had seen in Texas, and 
measured three feet longer than my gun. 
It is not a venomous species ; but they are 
more often met with in the open country 
than any other, except the rattle-snake."^ 
They are very destructive to poultry in the 
new settlements, and T killed one a few ' 
days after on the San Fillippe, attempting 
to swallow a rabbit. Our camp for the 
night was chosen in a valley, where it was 
so dark, that it was difficult to select our 
ground. The grass was rank and dry, and 
as our fires were kindled they spread 
amongst it, and were allowed to burn far 
enough to prevent their rekindling in the . 
night, and then extinguished by beating 
the flames with empty corn-sacks, for the 
want of bushes. In a box, which was 
taken each night from the wagons and 
placed in the tent, was a jar containing all 
the small reptiles that I could collect dur- 
ing my stay at Camp Lancaster. Among 
them were scorpions, tarantulas, lizards, 
centipedes, snakes, etc., and the jar was 
filled with whisky for their preservation. I 
noticed that this bottle was out of the 
place into which it had been closely fitted, 
and upon examining it, it appeared that 
one of the men who had taken it from .tlurj; 
wagon, smelling '.the coveted • beve'raj. 
and it being too dark to see the oonteQ 
had drank off a half pint :of the tincfcifl 
and was unable to replace the jar; AaJL, 
party who unloaded the wagon woulcuU. i 
the same on dnty in, the morning, iV v£Jro*L 
left out for the benefit of "the nlan, lfjms 
would relish the same by daylight. . .^|ffl||f^ 
affair was soon rumored tfironglt camp, 
but theoffender was not discovered!. Our 
guide, Clowd, whom we had not seen dur- 
ing the day, came into camp with a fine . 
buck lashed to his saddle. He is a remark- 
able man; he leaves camp in the morn- 
ing before the train, and we see him no 
more till we make our next encampment, 
when we generally find him with some 
game that he has -killed during the day. . 
He evades the society of all but one com- 
panion, with whom he seems never tq 
speak. He is said to be a native of Ten- 
nessee ; his appearanoe is that of a man 
of great intellect and. perfect physical de- 
velopment; he knows the wilderness like 
a book, and he has that important accom- 
plishment possessed by few even on. the 
: frontiers — of a good . hunter. This is "an 



